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IS MORALITY WITHOUT RELIGION POSSIBLE 
AND DESIRABLE? 

AT the present time the advisability of separating ethics 
from religion has become a burning question, since 
Societies for Ethical Culture are everywhere being formed 
independent of religious organizations. The latter, it is said, 
are no longer competent to undertake the moral education of 
the people ; for although they have in the past played a part in 
the moral development of mankind, the world has reached the 
stage at which this aid is no longer required. Indeed, when 
the leading-strings of religion are dispensed with, a nobler and 
more firmly rooted morality will be established. Under present 
conditions religion is not only unable to afford any assistance 
in the development of a sound morality, but is a positive obstacle 
in the way. 

We shall in the first place state and examine the objections 
which are urged against founding ethics on religion, and then 
seek to determine the value of the substitute which is offered. 
Should it prove to be the case (1) that the objections rest on 
misunderstanding (particularly on a confusion between the true 
essence of religion and its imperfectly developed forms), and 
(2) that the proffered substitute cannot afford a basis for a gen- 
uine and enduring morality, it would be evident that it is not 
necessary to separate religion and morality, — indeed that this is 
not possible. Finally, it must be pointed out that since the sug- 
gested ethical reform is proposed by men of high moral char- 
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acter, it is not without its kernel of truth, which has only to be 
realized in another form. It is obvious that within the limits 
of the present article the question cannot be exhaustively 
treated, and that only the most important points can be 
indicated. 



The chief objections which are urged against those who main- 
tain that religion should be the basis of morality may be briefly 
summarized as follows. Religion, it is said, makes man depen- 
dent on the will of the divine law-giver ; it insists on a blind 
obedience to the divine law, not because this is seen to have a 
reason and value, but simply because it is the law of God. 
Hence it deprives man of freedom, makes him the slave of a 
foreign will, and robs him of true human dignity and ethical 
autonomy, or rational self-determination in accordance with his 
own knowledge and insight. It leads him to depend upon 
divine rewards and punishments in this world and the next, and 
introduces fear and hope as motives into ethical action. Hence 
it gives a heteronomous and eudaemonistic tone to morality, 
whereas the ethical end should be pursued for its own sake 
alone. Further, it causes man to rely, not on his own moral 
strength, but on the help and favor of the Deity. Indeed, it 
goes so far as to declare that he is utterly unable to be morally 
good without the supernatural aid derived from the means of 
grace which the church affords. Hence it destroys moral 
courage and self-confidence, and renders impossible an earnest 
striving towards the Good. A further result is that it makes 
human beings moral cowards, who are unable to offer resistance 
to the evil which it is their duty to contend with. And at the 
same time it directs their hopes and wishes so exclusively upon 
heavenly blessedness that the present life loses its value for 
them, and they become unfit for the affairs of practical life, 
seeing that their attention is diverted from the duties which 
this world presents and the good which can be realized in it. 

It is easy to content ourselves with a simple denial of the 
truth of these representations, but this is a method of procedure 
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which produces no effect on the individuals whose opinions we 
reject. We ought rather to show that the imperfections indi- 
cated above belong merely to the lower levels of religious devel- 
opment, which stand in a close causal relation to the stages of 
ethical evolution which are cotemporaneous with them, and 
which like the latter are inevitably necessary. In this way 
we can prove that the things which must be condemned 
from the point of view of a later period, were not only unavoid- 
able in their time, but had a value as means for the advance- 
ment of the race. The history of religion, and particularly that 
of Christianity, makes manifest with sufficient clearness that 
the evils referred to do not spring from the nature of religion 
as such, and hence need not always be associated with it. In 
the early days of Christianity, and later at the time of the Ref- 
ormation, the theocratic form of religion was destroyed, and the 
freedom of the children of God set up as the ideal of true 
religion. We can maintain, therefore, that religion and the 
ethical ideal, so far from being in conflict, stand in as close a 
relation to each other as underlying reality and appearance, as 
root and tree. 

It is true that the ideal of religion, like all ideals, is not com- 
pletely realized; that the ecclesiastical organizations necessarily 
fail to meet the requirements of the ethical ideal. In these 
institutions it is evident that old points of view have survived 
and coexist with the new, or at all events still have an influence 
upon them. The consequence is that the ethical shortcomings 
which are associated with the earlier stages of religious develop- 
ment still in part remain, and act as disturbing factors in the 
higher stages, with which theyare evidently no longer in harmony. 
No impartial observer will feel inclined to deny that this is the 
case with all religions, including Christianity in its various forms. 
But we cannot infer from this that religion is altogether worth- 
less, and that its influence on morality, undeniable in the past, 
will in the future wholly disappear. To draw this conclusion 
would be just as foolish as to declare that, since in all political 
communities the ideal of Right is not fully realized, therefore the 
state institutions for the maintenance of rights in society must 
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be abolished. This radicalism, whether it concerns Right 
and the state, or Religion and the church, is in every case to be 
regarded as the consequence of immature thought, which fails 
to comprehend the historical conditions of the development of 
the human spirit, and accordingly is incapable of estimating 
aright the true value of existing institutions. It is undoubtedly 
true that the religion of the church is imperfect ; but the task 
of improving it requires a clearer and more thorough under- 
standing of religious matters than the supporters of a morality 
without religion can boast of. 

Morality stands or falls with the absolute obligatoriness of the 
consciousness of duty, which renders the general laws and pur- 
poses of society binding on the individual, and with the certainty 
that the ethical end can be attained in this world. Some basis 
or sanction for the unconditional authority of duty must there- 
fore be found, and this cannot be discovered in the will of the 
individual or in that of a number of individuals. Still less can 
it be derived from that which is lower in the scale of existence 
than man, namely, nature. Natural laws and impulses by no 
means correspond exactly with those of morality, and indeed 
must be subordinated to the latter, and gain a moral character 
from them. Hence the moral sanction must have a transcen- 
dental ground ; it must have as its basis some absolute or 
super-subjective rational will, i.e., God. And in like manner 
the possibility of realizing ethical ends is guaranteed only 
by the assumption that the world is adapted to the purpose of 
realizing these ends, and that the good-will accordingly is not 
only the law of our action, but the power that governs the 
world. In short, that ethical ends are attainable involves 
the presupposition that God exists. The divine consciousness, 
therefore, must be postulated as the necessary condition of the 
existence of the moral law and of the possibility of its realiza- 
tion. History is a witness to the truth of this assertion, for it 
shows how the rudimentary moral institutions and concepts 
grew out of religious ideas, and developed pari passu with 
them. On the other hand, the development of the ethical con- 
sciousness has in turn influenced religious conceptions, and it 
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is for this reason that the Deity has come to be regarded as a 
moral agency, and that nature and society alike have been rec- 
ognized as parts of an all-embracing and overruling divine 
world-order. When the two lines of development, the ethical 
and the religious, came together in such a way that the concep- 
tion of an unconditional moral law was united with that of a 
world-ruling Providence, the ' theocratic ' form of religious 
morality came into being. At this stage the moral agent is 
not free, but is subject to a foreign will. He obeys the will of 
God, without judging for himself, and without being convinced 
of the rationality of his mode of action. This will rules him as 
an absolute and incomprehensible authority, which he obeys, 
just as he submits to an earthly power, from the mingled motives 
of fear and hope. Such a religion and morality are of course 
imperfect, but the natural imperfection of the minor still 
requires the discipline of the law, since he has not yet at- 
tained to freedom, and is incapable of determining his actions 
by a rational comprehension of the nature of the Good. 1 This 
stage is so inevitable in the development of the ethical life that 
it is repeated in the life history of every individual as well as 
in that of every community. For reason was not implanted in 
man, as naive rationalism imagines, in the form of a ready-made 
faculty or the actual power to attain all that is Good and True. 
On the contrary, it must gradually free itself from its original 
connection with sense. Hence at the outset, the rational Ought, 
the ethical standard which is universally valid, stands in con- 
sciousness over against the natural self-will as a law imposed 
from without. And, since it confronts our own wills with 
an unconditional demand for obedience, nothing is more 
natural than that it should be regarded as the expression of a 
superior will external to us, and accordingly identified with 
the idea of a Deity exalted far above this world and ruling 
it, like an omnipotent sovereign, from another sphere. The 
abstract transcendence of the religious conception of God, and 
the abstract dualism of the ethical law, correspond and mutually 
condition one another, so that one might as well assert that an 

1 Cf. St. Paul, Gal. iv, 1 ff. 
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imperfect conception of God results from defective moral insight 
as the reverse. It is absurd, however, to make a charge against 
religion on the ground that it was associated in the childhood 
of the race, and must always be associated, with this external 
morality. It was rather through the influence of religion that 
" when the time was fulfilled " this imperfect stage of morality 
was left behind and moral freedom attained. The advance, it is 
true, was not in the direction of a freedom without God, or a 
merely human autonomy, but to a freedom in God, a divine- 
human autonomy. For this is just the significance of the 
Christian consciousness of divine sonship — that man, while de- 
pendent on God, yet knows himself to be free. Man doubtless 
recognizes the will of God as unconditionally binding upon him, 
but this will is no longer that of a foreign master ruling by 
force. It is that of a father, and hence is felt as essentially 
one with the individual's own true will, — with his good, per- 
fection, and happiness. Hence his surrender, in obedience and 
love, to the Good willed by God is no longer the service of a 
slave, but free activity and the realization of his own true good. 
Self-determination and obedience to God thus become one, and 
external authority and irrational caprice are alike excluded. 
The present generation ought not to find it difficult to under- 
stand this, for it is the central doctrine of the Gospel, 1 and the 
conception which gave rise to the Reformation. In view of the 
present conflict between socialism and individualism, the present 
age, more than any other, has reason to remember that history 
shows us (think, e.g., of Rousseau and the Revolution) that 
abstract autonomy is always on the point of passing over into 
mob rule, which involves the worst kind of slavery, and that 
freedom in God can alone avail to steer us safely between the 
Scylla of ochlocracy and the Charybdis of individual caprice. 

In a similar way the objection can be met that religion 
obscures the true nature of the moral life, by introducing as 
motives the fear of punishment and hope of reward, and thus 
giving a eudaemonistic tone to morality. These motives are 
necessarily associated with the early stages of moral develop- 

1 Cf. Cor. i, 9, 21. 
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ment, for, when the Good appears in the form of an external 
law, it can only influence the individual by means of hope and 
fear. And, as a matter of fact, the latter have played a most 
important and useful part in the education of the race. But 
the children of God who have reached the years of discretion 
and are free, no longer require to be enticed to certain actions 
by rewards, or deterred from others by fear. Hence, as expe- 
rience teaches, these motives gradually lose their power, and in 
their place appears, as the Gospel of St. John tells us, the idea 
of " eternal life." At this stage the individual has the present 
certainty of the inestimable value and endless content of his 
life, in virtue of his oneness with God ; knows himself to be 
beyond the changes and chances of this temporal existence ; 
and expects nothing in the future except the further develop- 
ment of the intrinsic richness of his nature — " the manifesta- 
tion of the glory of the children of God," as St. Paul puts it. 1 
The religious belief in an overruling Providence, the conviction 
that the world must cooperate with the children of God and aid 
them to fulfil their vocation, 2 so far from being an impediment 
to ethical activity, is rather its indispensable support. For the 
will to act morally must be weakened, if there is any cause to 
fear that the universe is either indifferent or hostile to the 
realization of ethical ends, or that the world, as the dualists 
imagine, is the work, not of God, but of the devil. On the other 
hand, the moral agent can be of good courage if he has the cer- 
tainty that the universe is subject to the will of God, and 
adapted for the establishment of his kingdom, and yet that the 
efforts of God's creatures can contribute to bring about this 
result. The doctrine of the grace of God may also at times 
be falsely interpreted in a quietistic mystic sense, but this 
is certainly not its true meaning. It does not imply that an 
omnipotent power exercises a direct influence on individuals, 
destroying thereby their own initiative. What it does mean is 
that the believer in God has the consciousness that he receives 
from God all he has, and particularly his religious and ethical 
strength, but that these have been given only for the pur- 

1 Rom. viii, 18 S. 2 Ibid., 28. 
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pose of being exercised and used. This consciousness, there- 
fore, is not a hindrance to activity, but rather a powerful motive 
impelling the individual to employ in the service of God the 
divine strength which he has received. Humility and strength 
are here bound up together. Did Paul, Augustine, Luther, 
Knox, and other religious heroes, who regarded themselves as 
the chosen instruments of God, become listless and indolent 
quietists ? Was not, rather, this very consciousness the source 
of their strength and activity ? 

But, it may be asked, do not the tendency to despise mere 
earthly goods, and the pious regard for the things beyond 
this world, have of necessity an injurious effect on morality ? 
It cannot be denied that this has sometimes been the case, 
but this one-sided transcendental tendency is always a mere 
temporary phase in the development of religion, just as at 
certain times the youth is afflicted with an attack of senti- 
mentality and world-weariness. The impulse to withdraw 
from the world does not belong to the essence of the Christian 
religion. For Christianity proclaims the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth ; its aim is to make our body the temple 
of God, and our daily life a continuous and rational devotion to 
His service. It directs attention, therefore, not away from 
the world, but to the world, to the transformation of man 
as a natural non-spiritual existence into a divine-spiritual being. 
II was inevitable that the negative side of this process should 
at first have been most strongly emphasized. This error was cor- 
rected by the Reformation, which restored family, state, worldly 
occupation, science, and other natural and ethical institutions 
to their true position as manifestations of the kingdom of 
God upon earth, and as means by which that kingdom is to 
be more perfectly realized. For Protestants, the denial of self 
and the renunciation of the world are no longer everything ; 
they are but a ' moment ' in religious morality. They form 
the necessary condition for the complete perfection of self and 
the world, and in this respect are of permanent worth. We 
must not interpret the statement, ' Die to live,' either in an 
ascetic or in a naturalistic sense. The former involves neglect 
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of the second part of the injunction ; the latter overlooks the 
first. The ethical ideal must not be brought down to the level 
of the merely existent, nor raised above all ordinary reality and 
placed in some other world. The individual of the present day 
is sufficiently protected from one of these dangers by the 
practical bias and realism of the age ; but all the more is it 
necessary to find some means of preserving him from the 
other, and of counteracting his tendency to devote himself 
exclusively to the unsatisfying pursuit of finite ends. Religion 
supplies the necessary corrective, for it perpetually reminds 
him of the things which are essential, and brings him out 
of the clamor and strife of the world to calm reflection, so 
that instead of losing himself he finds himself in God. The 
ideal, which recedes ever more and more from the gaze of those 
who are immersed in worldly affairs, becomes in the act of 
religious devotion an actual present reconciliation of ' what is ' 
and 'what ought to be'; what in ethical action is only an ideal to 
be attained, is in religious exaltation a truth that is experienced. 
Religion supplies not only the basis of morality, but also 
its completion and the consciousness of its realization. Out 
of the chaos of particulars it makes a whole, for it views Becom- 
ing sub specie aeternitatis as Being, and in its intuitive belief 
presupposes the actual present realization of the ideal. 

II. 

From the side of the church the charge is not unfrequently 
made, against the supporters of a morality without religion, 
that there is no depth or earnestness in their ethical con- 
victions — indeed, that at bottom they are not less immoral 
than irreligious. This kind of polemic, however, will hardly 
convince any one, since it always impresses those who are 
impartial as being unjust. If we are to come to a clear under- 
standing on this weighty matter, we must above everything 
be just, especially in judging of our opponents ; and it must 
therefore be admitted that among those who are estranged 
from religion are to be found many persons of high moral 
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character, who labor zealously and conscientiously for the 
good of their fellow-men. On the other hand, however, 
one must be careful not to draw too hastily, from a few cases 
of this sort, a general conclusion with regard to the normal 
relation between religion and morality. Least of all should 
one forget that the ethical principles and tendencies of such 
men did not develop of their own accord, but are the product 
of their education in a Christian community, which led them in 
youth by precept and example to regard the Good as the only 
thing of absolute value, and also implanted in them ideas and 
ideals, the feelings of reverence and of duty, devotion and love 
towards ethical authorities and institutions. Whether we are 
conscious of the fact or not, we owe all that is best in our moral 
convictions and character to our upbringing in a Christian 
society. Now it is an undoubted fact that such a community 
rests on a religious basis, and that its ethical trend results from 
its religious beliefs. In it the Good is regarded as the only 
thing of absolute worth, not for utilitarian reasons, but because 
it is the content of the holy will of God ; and its hope of the 
victory of the Good in this world rests, not on inductions from 
experience, but on the faith that the world is God's, and that 
all which offers resistance to His will must be overthrown. 
This intimate relation between ethical convictions and the 
religious view of the world may not hold good in the case of a 
few isolated individuals who have rejected Christianity. Never- 
theless it is a fact that cannot be disputed, and one that is 
engrained in the consciousness of the community. Would the 
ethical convictions remain and be equally potent if the religious 
basis were rejected, not only by a few individuals, but by 
whole generations ? History does not seem to give any warrant 
for an affirmative answer to this question, but shows, rather, 
that, when religious faith is lost and scepticism and unbelief 
prevail, the moral consciousness of the masses declines or is 
totally subverted. 

One can easily understand why this should be the case. 
What the supporters of an independent system of morality 
offer in place of the religious basis is essentially inadequate, 
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and, whether they proceed on empirical or idealistic lines, the 
result is the same. Those who start from the empirical stand- 
point — which is always the most obvious mode of explanation 
— attempt to show that, in order to satisfy his natural longing 
for happiness, man must restrain his momentary desires and 
take account of the happiness of others, which is closely 
connected with his own. In this way, when he rightly under- 
stands what best subserves his own interests, he comes to 
adopt the maxim : ' Strive for the greatest possible happiness of 
the greatest possible number.' But in all this two questions, 
on which everything turns, have been disregarded : (1) What is 
the content of the conception ' happiness ' ? (2) Why should I 
seek the happiness of others at all, and not confine my attention 
exclusively to my own ? The term ' happiness ' in ordinary 
usage has no definite meaning, for what it denotes depends 
entirely on the individual concerned. How, then, is it possible 
to say in what the 'common' or 'greatest possible' happiness of 
human beings consists ? Is the matter to be put to the vote, or 
settled in some similar fashion ? And would the result of an 
inquiry of this sort be that the true lovers of mankind would 
be inclined to accept its verdict as the absolute standard of moral 
conduct ? Would they not rather say that the all-important thing 
is to educate men up to the point at which they would be able 
to make right judgments in reference to their well-being, and 
recognize what ' true happiness ' is ? But the hedonistic prin- 
ciple, on which as a rule the morality of naturalism is based, 
would thereby be virtually transcended, for the mode of pro- 
cedure indicated above involves an appeal to some absolute crite- 
rion of truth, which stands above and is superior to the subjective 
feelings of pleasure and pain ; and, once invoked, this criterion 
would assert its inalienable sovereign right to direct human 
conduct without any regard for hedonistic motives. 

One must also bear in mind that those who base morality on 
the natural desire of the individual for his happiness, should 
show cause why a regard for the happiness of others, should 
be demanded. The representatives of this line of thought treat 
this question — the Achilles' heel of every system of utilitari- 
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anism — in a very summary fashion. They simply assume that 
the general happiness includes that of individuals, and that 
the latter, in striving for the welfare of others, are adopting 
the best means for securing their own. But the matter is not 
quite so simple as this would seem to imply. Experience, 
rather, shows that the well-being of others, of a society, or a 
nation, quite frequently involves the destruction of individual 
happiness, renunciation of personal interests, and even in cer- 
tain circumstances the sacrifice of the individual's life. On 
the utilitarian standpoint what ground can be adduced to 
justify this self-sacrificing conduct? From the fundamental 
principle that each individual should seek his own happiness, 
this mode of behavior cannot be proved to be obligatory. 
On the contrary, one would think that self-abnegation for 
the benefit of others, so far as it is at variance with this 
principle, should be condemned as immoral. Utilitarians 
are seldom resolute enough to draw these deductions from 
their premisses ; they seek to avoid the difficulty by laying 
stress on the numerous artificial motives whereby society impels 
the individual to act for the common good, and restrains him 
from actions that are hurtful to the community, — fear of civil 
punishment or of disgrace, hope of honor or of other social re- 
wards. But, in the first place, it is clear that these motives, 
drawn from the external consequences of action, can neither 
account for the outward action or its inhibition, nor for the 
internal disposition which preceded it ; they might give rise 
to legally just, but never to truly moral, actions. Hence the 
principle of utilitarianism is not fitted to be the basal principle 
of morality, for that is most concerned with the spirit in which 
the action is performed. The principle of Utility could at most 
be only the principle of a system of law. But even this is 
doubtful. For, if the agent is moved to action merely by 
a consideration of the useful or injurious consequences of 
his actions to himself, what is to prevent him from pursuing 
his own advantage at the expense of others without the 
slightest scruple, when he can do so without fear of suffering 
any serious results ? The Utilitarian could not blame the egoist 
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who was clever enough to use others for his own ends, without 
coming into conflict with the law or incurring social odium. 
Even the criminal who understood how to escape legal penalties 
could not be censured. It is clear, however, that in a commu- 
nity where such views were prevalent even the legal system 
could not continue to exist, and would dissolve, leaving nothing 
but chaos, bellum omnium contra omnes. 

But if the Hedonists bring into account the internal as well 
as the external consequences of action (conscience, self-respect, 
or self-contempt, etc.), they borrow surreptitiously from the 
idealistic principles which they have rejected. It is incumbent 
on them to make clear how the ethical feelings in question 
could ever have come into being, if their standpoint is the true 
one. While it is certain that man is governed by the sense of 
duty, and avoids the bad as the source of all unhappiness, one 
cannot use this feeling, which depends on the consciousness of 
duty and thus presupposes the absolute authority of the Good 
as such, as the ground of this very consciousness and the basis 
of morality. If you once teach the individual that his natural 
striving after happiness is the supreme principle of action, you 
cannot prohibit him from seeking his happiness in the satisfac- 
tion of the particular impulses which are for him the most pow- 
erful. If these happen to be sensuous and selfish, you may pity 
him for his poor taste, but you cannot charge him with the 
violation of any ethical principle. You may remind him of 
the undesirable inward consequences of his conduct, the pain 
of a bad conscience or of self -contempt ; but this will have little 
effect, for you appeal to feelings which ought not on your 
principle to exist, feelings to which he is perfectly indifferent, 
or which he repels with contempt since they prevent him from 
seeking and enjoying his own happiness in his own way. You 
cannot gather grapes from thorns. Once make the sense of 
subjective well-being the principle of morality, and no dialectic 
skill will ever succeed in deducing from it the sacredness of 
duty, the unconditional authority of the Good and its indepen- 
dence of the inclinations of the individual. 

It must be pointed out, in addition, that eudaemonism is self- 
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destructive by reason of the inherent contradictions which it 
contains. It ends in pessimism and a resigned submission to 
the course of events, as both ancient and modern history testify. 
While the Cyrenaics made positive pleasure the end, the Epi- 
cureans contented themselves with ataraxia — a state of inward 
tranquillity independent of outward circumstances, which was 
to be gained, not by the restless pursuit of enjoyment, but 
through contentment and placidity, that is, through a renun- 
ciation of passionate desires and a restraint or partial suppres- 
sion of natural impulses. The whole history of ancient times 
shows the continual repetition of a process which always remains 
essentially the same : at first there is a na'fve delight in the 
world of sense and the expectation of unlimited enjoyment in 
the pleasures which it offers, but in the end the sensuous world 
is despised as a vain and fleeting show, and comes to be re- 
garded as a source of disappointment and the origin of all 
evil. The same thing is observable in modern times. John 
Stuart Mill shared with the English Utilitarians the opinion 
that the supreme principle of conduct is the desire for happi- 
ness, — in the last resort, desire for one's own happiness. His 
own experience convinced him, however, that pleasure eluded 
his grasp so long as he made it the direct end of action, and 
that it could only be attained in an incidental way when some- 
thing else was aimed at, not as a mere means to pleasure, but as 
an ideal end. 1 . And it is not by chance that an age in which 
naturalism and eudaemonism flourish, is followed by an era of 
pessimism (which may be called ' negative eudaemonism '). The 
judgment which pessimism passes on the world depends upon 
the answer to the question : Does man obtain that happiness 
which he thinks his due ? It finds that this question must be 
answered in the negative, and therefore concludes that it would 
be better if the world did not exist. Its historical significance 
consists in this, therefore, that it proclaims the bankruptcy of 
positive eudaemonism, which finds the truth of morality in the 
affirmation of the impulses of the natural human being as such, 
and in the striving to satisfy these to the greatest possible 

1 Cf. Autobiography, p. 142. 
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extent. Pessimism is undoubtedly right up to a certain point, 
for it is clearly impossible that man, who as a rational being is 
impelled to seek unconditional perfection, should find complete 
satisfaction in any finite ends or in any sum of them. These 
can never afford him anything more than a relative satisfaction 
or happiness. Pessimism errs only in stopping short after 
having refuted natural eudaemonism, instead of advancing to a 
positive and higher principle. 

The idealistic moralists of ancient and modern times (Plato, 
the Stoics, etc.) have found this principle in Reason, which, act- 
ing independently of desire and inclination, determines solely 
from its own nature the law of ethical conduct. Kant, the 
classical representative of idealistic morality, presupposed an 
absolute opposition between the law-giving reason, which he 
regarded as purely formal thought, and the natural desires of 
man, from which all the content of action was derived. Hence 
morality became a perpetual and fruitless conflict, and required 
an individual to deny all his inclinations and obey duty for 
duty's sake, without any prospect of realising an end of any 
value, or of attaining the Good in any way. Such a morality 
must necessarily result in a pessimistic submission to things 
as they are. Kant was enabled to avoid this only by intro- 
ducing a religious postulate, which harmonized but ill with 
the uncompromising moral autonomy with which he set out. 
By means of this addition the opposition between reason and 
nature, virtue and happiness, formerly regarded as absolute, 
was overcome in some unexplained manner by the omnipotence 
of God, and happiness was connected with virtue as its reward. 
The inconsistency of this procedure has been frequently pointed 
out, and it is evident that, if we ourselves ought not to strive 
after goods of some sort, it is not legitimate to demand of the 
Deity a guarantee for the attainment of the summum bonum. 
But, however certain it is that the postulate of a subsequent 
reconciliation through divine agency of the dualism between 
nature and reason is not consistent with the Rigorism of 
Kant's theory, it is equally certain that only by its means 
did his system escape shipwreck on the rock of pessimism. 
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Fichte rejected this postulate, since he saw that it in- 
volved a relapse into the eudaemonism formerly repudiated. 
Two courses therefore remained open : either to assert a transcen- 
dental unity behind the empirical opposites, reason and will, 
and thus return through the moral order to a religious basis of 
morality; or to regard the opposition in question as original and 
absolute, and so come to view the world as the irrational product 
of a blind Will. Schopenhauer, as is well known, chose the 
latter alternative, while in Fichte' s system the Kantian idealism 
began to throw off its exclusive subjectivity and to take an 
objective form, which had as a further result a deepening of 
the religious consciousness. According to Fichte and Schiller 
the reconciliation of the opposition between reason and will, 
which Kant looked forward to as the result of the inter- 
vention of the Deity, is realized in the inner experience of 
man when he adopts the Good as the law of his life, and thus, 
instead of viewing it as the mere command of a transcendental 
law-giver, feels it as the life-giving power of the Divine Spirit. 
In this way the opposition between subjective morality and reli- 
gion, which still remained in Kant's system, was overcome, and 
the necessary relation of the two was recognized. Herder, 
Jacobi, and Schleiermacher also sought to develop Kant's sys- 
tem of morality along the same lines. While they approved of 
his rejection of utilitarianism, they could not accept his view 
of the irreconcilable opposition between reason and nature, duty 
and inclination. They were convinced that these opposing fac- 
tors could be harmonized in a higher morality, where duty and 
inclination were at one, and the good was associated with happi- 
ness. They designated this ideal in different ways ; they called it 
Humanity, Moral Beauty, Freedom, Piety, Love ; but they were 
all agreed in this, that it was the divine in man which raised 
him beyond the narrow limits of self and brought him into rela- 
tion with the original source of all Good. The development of 
idealism thus resulted in the establishment of a religious moral- 
ity, which, though it might be at variance with the beliefs of 
the church, was in all essential points in harmony with Chris- 
tian ethics. And this relation was never denied by the poets 
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and thinkers referred to. Although holding themselves aloof 
from church and creed, they knew history too well not to rec- 
ognize that the human sympathy and education of the heart 
which they regarded as the ethical ideal, were fruits that had 
ripened on the tree of Christianity. 

Their successors about the middle of the present century, 
Feuerbach, Mill, Comte, etc., were the first who began to 
emphasize the distinction between worldly morality and the 
ethics of Christianity. But at the same time their ethical 
systems became naturalistic instead of idealistic, or wavered 
inconsistently between the two conflicting standpoints. An 
important factor in bringing about this result was the applica- 
tion of the natural science theory of Evolution to the explan- 
ation of the facts of the moral consciousness. From the 
incontestable fact that morality, like everything human, de- 
veloped from small beginnings under the influence of various 
causes, the hasty conclusion was drawn that morality is based 
on no transcendental a priori principle ; that it is simply 
the product of natural, and indeed material, conditions, under 
which man has been evolved from the brute ; and that the 
notion of the unconditional authority of duty must there- 
fore be explained as one of the illusions for which habit and 
heredity are responsible. This naturalism, if logically carried 
out, obviously leads to unrestrained egoism and the warfare 
of every one against every one else. It stands in strange con- 
trast, therefore, with the strong feeling of human sympathy 
which prompts the evolutionist writers to establish an ideal 
of common weal as the standard by which conditions that are 
the result of natural processes are to be judged, — an ideal which 
is claimed to have universal validity, and which demands the 
complete renunciation of self. While it is true that the content 
of this social ideal never, as a rule, rises above the hedonistic 
level, yet the idealistic standpoint has been adopted when ideals 
are set up which have a higher claim upon us than the actually 
existent. It is one of the most striking inconsistencies of an 
inconsistent age that the naturalistic evolutionary tendency, 
which logically excludes any recognition of the authority of 
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ideals and the supremacy of the Ought over the Is, should 
coexist with the idealistic tendency already noted. When we 
remember, moreover, that empirical and idealistic systems of 
morality have this in common, that they are both independent 
of religion, we may regard this mixture of naturalistic and 
idealistic elements as a sign that morality when cut loose from 
religion has lost its regulative principle. For religion alone 
can mediate between the conflicting claims of that which has 
become and that which is in process of becoming, and harmo- 
nize the rights of the individual with those of society. 

The humanitarian tendencies of our time deserve respect, 
and are specially valuable as practical means for counteracting 
the theoretical materialism of the age. But it cannot be denied 
that those who emphasize these tendencies are under the sway 
of a naive optimism, which can scarcely survive in the light of 
the actual facts. When love for mankind in general is no 
longer the result of religious belief, as it is with Christians, 
but rather a substitute for it, it is a serious question whether 
human beings as we actually find them are so amiable that 
we can continue to love them, and devote all our ener- 
gies to their service. When the philanthropist is rewarded 
by bitter ingratitude, and his noblest endeavors are frustrated 
by man's dulness and wickedness, will not his courage fail and 
his enthusiasm be quenched if he is not inspired by a belief in 
the divine power of the Good which transcends this world of 
appearance ? One can maintain a love towards all men only if 
one believes that a manifestation of the Deity is concealed 
behind the outward appearance ; but how can one believe in the 
divine in man, if one does not believe in a Divinity above and 
prior to man ? It is always possible, of course, that the feeling 
of duty may be sufficiently strong to be permanently effective 
after the philanthropic enthusiasm has died away. Experience 
frequently proves that there are beings_ stoical enough to cling 
undismayed to duty for duty's sake, though they have no good 
feeling towards their fellow-men, and may even regard them 
with open and avowed contempt. To preserve their self-respect 
they obey, consistently or inconsistently, the law which they 
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believe to be prescribed by their reason. Such individuals 
may command respect, but seldom inspire affection. We may 
admire the strength which enables them to defy the world, 
but we have little confidence that this strength will avail to 
overcome it. The hardihood which they require to maintain 
their attitude to the universe is fatal to those more tender 
feelings which link men to the world, and touch the hearts 
of their fellow-men. This harsh and stern virtue is not 
kindly and attractive, but cold and repellent. It isolates the 
individual, and therefore destroys the influence he might other- 
wise exert on society. The sense of isolation, moreover, is but 
too apt to produce a pessimistic feeling of bitterness and a 
contempt for the mass of mankind. This is frequently the fate 
of those strong spirits who would replace the humble and trust- 
ful morality of the pious by a proud morality of reason and 
autonomy. And for weaker spirits, it is greatly to be feared, 
this respect for the free law of reason is an inadequate substitute 
for the support which religion can yield to the moral agent in 
his struggle with the trials and temptations of life. 'T is true 
that the belief in particular dogmas may often disappear without 
detriment to morality, for they are but artificial and fallible 
interpretations of religious experience ; but when belief in re- 
ligion as such has vanished, and with it the conviction that the 
course of the world is subservient to the purposes of God, what 
can shield the ethical consciousness from the blight of scep- 
ticism ? If the Good is not the power that rules the world, 
why should / recognize it as the absolute law of my conduct ? 
If I find myself in a world where self-seeking in numberless 
forms and disguises reigns and thrives, why should I be differ- 
ent from others and sacrifice my own interests and inclinations 
to that which I have been taught to regard as my 'duty'? 
The sceptical understanding will prompt the inquiry, why duty 
should have a higher authority than my selfish desires. If it is 
but a creation of my own mind, why should I not be lord over 
my own thoughts ? If it is a rule of conduct which I have vol- 
untarily adopted, why should I not free myself from it when it 
has become irksome to me ? And if it is a law which others 
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have invented and prescribed, why should I obey others who 
were no better than I am, and who simply acted for their own 
interests ? If there is nothing but selfishness everywhere, why 
should the self-seeking of others have a higher sanction than 
my own ? Do not my own interests concern me most inti- 
mately ? Am I not justified, then, in making them the sole 
guiding principle of my conduct ? 

It is not easy for those who repudiate the religious basis of 
morality to cope successfully with these sceptical objections. 
Where shall we find the basis and sanction of duty if not in the 
absolute rational Will, which must be assumed as the common 
ground and unifying principle behind the opposition of self and 
the world, of individual and society ? Only because all indi- 
viduals are conscious of their union with the super-subjective 
divine Will, which is at once the common ground of their 
being and the unconditional law of all action, do they feel that 
they are related to one another as parts of one organism, that 
they share in the same life, and are governed by the same law. 
Only in this transcendental union, which is Religion, does the 
consciousness of duty as something above all individual caprice 
have its roots. From the same source is derived the guarantee 
for the inalienable rights which each member of the organism 
possesses in virtue of his nature as a moral and rational being. 
When founded on religion, human society is an ethical organism 
in which each individual feels himself related to the others 
by mutual rights and duties ; torn from its religious basis it 
becomes a chaos in which each one wars against the others, 
and the others war against him. 

III. 

The futility of the attempt to construct a morality without 
religion would be more evident than is usually the case, if those 
who essayed the task consistently carried out the principles with 
which they started. But, as a rule, the true state of affairs is 
concealed by the fact that motives are introduced which are in 
reality of religious origin, and whose ethical validity is depen- 
dent on the fact that they are derived from a super-subjective 
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and transcendental source. One might even go so far as to 
maintain that the repudiation of religion is more apparent than 
real on the part of those who would establish a morality inde- 
pendent of religion, and particularly in the case of the most 
serious representatives of this theory. They reject the definite 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical form of religion with which they are 
acquainted. Does it follow that they are strangers to religious 
belief and to piety in every sense ? It is hard to believe this in 
the case of those who are endowed with a genuinely moral dis- 
position. The upright man who is concerned, not merely with 
the outward appearance of the Good, the legal and the respect- 
able, but with the Good itself, cannot avoid attributing the 
highest right to that which he recognizes as having the highest 
value. In other words, he must hold that the successful main- 
tenance and realization of the Good is a necessary demand of 
reason. Profoundly convinced of the legitimacy of this demand, 
he will believe that the Good is the victorious power above reality, 
i.e., that the world is so constituted that the Good can and must 
be realized in it. This conviction is already religious belief ; 
it is the religion of Fichte, Matthew Arnold, and many idealistic 
moralists. One might urge, of course, that such a belief is vague 
and indeterminate. Its significance, however, is not to be 
underestimated, and it contains the germ of a fruitful develop- 
ment. Fichte, it will be remembered, soon passed from a belief 
in the moral world-order to a faith in God, as the original source 
of all that is Good and True. In fact, if the Good is the End of 
the world, it is an obvious consequence that it is also its Ground ; 
and if it is both Ground and End, it must be the power which 
has guided and governed the course of the world from the 
beginning, and will continue to do so in the future. But to 
recognize this is to adopt the Christian faith in God, as Fichte's 
later writings on the philosophy of religion made evident. We 
are justified in supposing, therefore, that many of those who 
imagine that they uphold a morality without religion, are really 
more religious than they know of and admit. At all events, we 
can say of many of them, in the words of the gospel : " This 
man is not far from the kingdom of God." 
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The motives which keep such men back from a closer and 
more conscious relation to religion are not always blameworthy. 
They know religion only in its churchly form, with its hard and 
fast traditional dogmas and devotional ceremonies. Much of 
this they find repellent, because it is in their opinion unworthy 
of belief and valueless, or even positively harmful to morality. 
This regard for the truth, which prevents them from believing 
what is unworthy of credence merely because it has been handed 
down from past ages, is assuredly deserving of respect. Indeed 
we may hold it to be an ethical virtue, which as a rule is not 
valued highly enough by the adherents of the morality of the 
church. We must even go further, and admit that some of 
the charges which have been made against the religion of the 
church are not without a basis in fact ; for, while religion as such 
can never be a hindrance to morality, the concrete form in 
which the historical religion is embodied may frequently prove 
a stumbling-block. And this is the justification of the attempt 
to separate ethics from religion : it preserves morality from the 
danger of being influenced in a one-sided and injurious way by 
religion as embodied in ecclesiastical organizations. This in- 
fluence must not always be attributed to selfish motives on the 
part of the rulers of the church. It is an inevitable result 
whenever the church, instead of confining its attention to the 
development of the true religio-ethical disposition, and striving 
to awaken and strengthen the feeling of duty, of love, and 
confiding hope, attempts by direct interference and prescription 
to guide and control the character of external actions. Moral 
conduct can nowhere be healthy and normal unless it adjusts 
itself to the character of the objects to be treated. It there- 
fore always requires to be guided by correct technical 
knowledge of the natural laws of cause and effect which obtain 
within the particular field. Hence any interference with action 
which ignores this real objective point of view, can only produce 
confusion in the ethical life and be an impediment to its develop- 
ment. A system of law or government under ecclesiastical 
direction would be, irrespective of the motives which prompted 
this intervention, as harmful to the life of a nation as the art 
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of medicine under similar conditions would be to the sick, or a 
system of education to the young, or a science of nature or his- 
tory to the attainment of truth. If the interference be prompted 
by selfish motives, as has frequently been the case, the mischief 
will, as a matter of course, be correspondingly greater. The 
chief source of harm, however, does not lie so much in the 
blameworthy motives of the representatives of ecclesiastical 
authority as in the contradiction which is involved when the 
church, despite its abstract point of view, arrogates the right 
of directing conduct which depends upon the nature of concrete 
conditions. In the case of a priestly hierarchy which aims at 
worldly supremacy, there is an inevitable tendency to assume 
control of ethical conduct ; and accordingly the Roman Catholic 
Church calls forth the strongest reaction on the part of those who 
maintain that morality should be separated from religion. This 
tendency, however, is common to all churches, and can be 
observed in all the Protestant denominations, especially in 
those that are most perfectly organized. In opposition to 
this, the morality without religion finds its justification in that 
it combats this attempt of the church to meddle with worldly 
affairs, and thus leaves room for that mode of action, on the 
part of the community, which is prescribed by reason and is in 
harmony with the actual constitution of the world. Its error 
consists in this, that it excludes at the same time the salutary 
influence of religion on the moral disposition of man, and 
thereby does away with those ideal motives without which 
morality cannot permanently retain its purity and strength. 
For while morality as a subjective disposition on the part of the 
moral agent requires the ideal principle of religion, as concrete 
action it is dependent on concrete natural conditions, and is thus 
independent of the religion of ecclesiastical institutions. 

Finally, the question may be raised whether it is not possible 
for those who strive to establish an independent system of 
morality to so distinguish between a legitimate polemic against 
ecclesiastical intervention and an unjustifiable attack on religion 
as such, that they will be able to repudiate the former alone and 
retain the latter as the basis of morality. The difficulty arises 
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from the fact that religion is under the care of the very organi- 
zation whose influence is so objectionable. The result is that 
an attack on the church is almost invariably harmful to the 
religious life of the community, and so indirectly injurious to 
morality. This danger can only be avoided, if those members 
of the church who make a clear distinction between the essence 
of religion and ecclesiastical dogmatism strive perpetually to 
bring about such a reformation in the church that the former 
will become more and more prominent, and the latter come 
to be recognized as merely the symbol and vehicle of religious 
and ethical conceptions. The church, as the organization of 
the religion of the community, is so powerful that it cannot be 
affected by any attacks and attempts at rivalry that proceed 
from non-religious sources, and are undertaken in behalf of 
merely worldly interests. If one would enter the field, with 
some hope of success, against churchly dogmatism and ecclesi- 
astical supremacy, one must enlist the aid of religion itself, 
and employ against the narrow and obscure conceptions of the 
church dogmas the ideal of a morally pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. In short, one must strive for the reformation of the 
church in the name of the eternal religio-ethical Idea. This 
can only be done from within, along the line of historical 
development. Hence it can only be accomplished with the 
help of a scientific theology. Societies for Ethical Culture, 
which despise these methods, are as helpless and impotent 
against the church as a band of robbers before a strongly de- 
fended fortress. The only result of their efforts will be that 
the religious sentiment of the community will suffer. Either 
there will be a loss of religious and ethical convictions, and 
a consequent ethical retrogression, or their efforts will in- 
directly contribute to promote a reaction, having as its conse- 
quence a relapse into dogmatism and ecclesiasticism. In both 
cases the effect will be contrary to what they really desire. It 
is evident, therefore, that those who are in earnest in demanding 
a truly ideal morality and a truly ethical community must labor, 
not for a morality outside of the church, but for a reformation 
within the church. Otto Pfleiderer. 
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